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pp! ations ure “invited for “the ‘post 
aniser in Cardiff South-East and 


tio h the National Execu- 
Salary in accordance with the 
\ nt. Application forms can be 
- from the National Agent, Transport 
mith Square, London, S.W.1, to whom 


Behe The appointment to be 
sultation with the National Executive 
lary and conditions in accordance 
tional Agreement. Application forms. 

ed from Mr. J. Beldon, Secretary, 


ag Thorne. Nr. Doncaster, to whom they 
be returned not later than 24th January, 


IRKENHEAD AND DISTRICT CO-OPERATIVE 
PARTY invite applications for the post of 
ee SER A thorough know- 

-of the Co-operative Movement. Co-operative 
C Election Law and Procedure is essential. 
£660 to commence with two annual incre- 


The appointment to 


en 2 ‘should be returned not later than 21st January. F 


samples, only 3d. Ben to: 


THE IDEAL PRINTERS 
- 12 Midland Street, HULL .-. 
a 


THE — “FUND- RAISING’? 
SPECIA LI S Exe 


= y A 
FULL UNION SHOP ince 
EST: 1919 . 


“ments of £50 to £760. Forms of application 
btainable from the Staff Manager, Co-operative 
ety, 14 Catherine Street, Birkenhead. 


: ~ phone Molesey 6077 
: for DUPLICATOR PAPER, 
ENVELOPES, TYPEWRITERS, 
PORTABLE LOUDSPEAKER 
EQUIPMENT and all OFFICE 
REQUISITES 


Nulo Supplies Service 
44 Broad Street, Teddington, Middlesex 


* Our telephone answers at any time of the 
day or night. We are official suppliers to the 
National Union of Labour Organisers ay Election Agents 
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THE inquest is on the General Elec- 
-- tion in Bristol North East in 1955. 
[it was conducted by R. S. Milne and 
H. C. Mackenzie, who were respon- 
ible for the inquest on the 1951 
General Election in the same constitu- 
sncy, the report of which was pub- 
ished under the title Straight Fight, 
ind was reviewed in the Labour 
Organiser. 

' The present volume* differs little in 
ts approach, or conclusions, from the 
srevious volume, though the con- 
stituency had been affected substan- 
jally by re-distribution, the interven- 
jon of a Liberal caused a three- 
sornered fight, and television played a 
nuch bigger role, because over 40 per 
sent of the electors had a set, com- 
sared with very few who had at the 
srevious General Election. 

_ Obviously, even with the assistance 
f students to do most of the interview- 
ng, it was not possible to interview 
ach elector, and all the conclusions 
irawn by Messrs. Milne and Macken- 
ie are based upon a relatively small 
ample. 

Great. care was taken about the 
ample and the results obtained will 
Ye as near representative of the elec- 
orate as a whole as any sample can 
ye, but it must be remembered that 


*Marginal Seat, 1955, The Hansard 
jociety, 39 Millbank, London, S.W.1. 
rice : 18s. plus 10d. postage. 
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Inquest on N.E. Bristol 


the conclusions do only relate to a 
sample, and a pretty wide margin for 
error must be allowed, especially when 
dealing with only part of the sampie, 
e.g., the Liberal voters. 


In Straight Fight, it was stated that 
the Labour vote in 1951 was made up 
of 81 per cent who had voted Labour 
in 1950, 4 per cent who had voted 
Liberal, 2 per cent who .had voted 
Conservative, and 12 per cent who had 
not voted in 1950, and the 1950 votes 
of 1 per cent were not known. In 
Marginal Seat, 1955, it is stated that 
the Labour vote in 1955 was made up 
of 86 per cent who had voted Labour 
in 1951, 6 per cent who had voted 
Conservative, and 8 per cent who had 
not voted in 1951. 


Conservative Support 


The figures for the Conservatives: in 
1951 were 71 per cent who had voted 
Conservative in 1950, 10 per cent who 
had voted Liberal, 7 per cent who had 
voted Labour, 10 per cent who had not 
voted in 1950, and the 1950 votes of 2 
per cent were not known. In 1955, the 
Conservative vote was made up of 84 per 
cent who had voted Conservative in 1951, 
6 per cent who had voted Labour, and 
10 per cent who had not voted. 


These figures confirm what those who 
have had practical experience of elec- 
tioneering have known for a long time: 
that is that the great bulk of voters are 
loyal supporters of a party and vote for 
its candidate in election after election. 
That is why it is so important to have a 
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record of supporters so that, during the 
election, everything possible is done to 
make certain that they will vote. 

The 1955 Liberal vote was made up of 
39:5 per cent who had voted Labour in 
1950, 39°5 per cent who had voted Con- 
servative and 21 per cent who had not 
voted. The absence of a Liberal candidate 
‘in 1951 gave more Liberal votes to the 


Tories than to Labour, but the Liberal -- 


candidate in 1955 took the same number 
of votes from both Conservative and 
Labour, which seems to suggest that a 
proportion of those Liberals who voted 
Conservative in 1950 voted Conservative 
again in 1955, whereas the Liberal 
gained more votes from Labour in 1955 


‘than Labour gained from the Liberals in 
ASSi 


This should be a warning to those 
who think that the intervention of a 
Liberal candidate necessarily would be an 
advantage to Labour at the next General 
Election. 


The social classification of voters re- 
affirms that most of the Labour voters 
belong to the working-class and most of 
the Conservative voters to the middle 
and lower-middle classes. But the pro- 
portions of working-class people who vote 
Conservative, and middle-class people 
who vote Labour, are quite high. It is 
wrong to assume that all those who live 
in a working-class district will vote 
Labour, or all those in a middle-class 
district will vote Conservative—yet 
another reason why there should be com- 
plete records of supporters. 


Changed Allegiance 


Despite the stability of the mass sup- 
port of the major parties, a minority of 
voters do change their allegiance and 
though this represents only a_ small 
number, it can be of tremendous import- 
ance in a marginal constituency such as 
North East Bristol. There, six out of 
seven had made up their minds on how 
to vote by the start of the campaign, and 
during the campaign there were only 
slight changes of voting intentions. 


Two per cent of those who intended to 
vote Labour voted Conservative, 4 per 
cent voted Liberal and 9 per cent did not 
vote: 2 per cent who intended to vote 
Conservative voted Labour, 4 per cent 
voted Liberal, and 5 per cent did not 
vote: 10 per cent of those who intended 
to vote Liberal voted Labour, 10 per cent 


Conservative, and 13 per cent 
vote. 5 _— 

In the case of the major parties, t 
switch from one to the other is insign 
cant, but the switch from them to | 
Liberals was twice as big, and 
switches from Liberal were as high as” 
per cent, so that the Liberal candid 


introduced an element of uncertainty 


a 


Local Campaign 


Undoubtedly the vigour of the log 
campaign and the attractiveness of th 
candidates are important factors in ca’ 
ing a small number of voters to chan} 
their minds, but more significant the 
those who voted for a different candida; 
from the one intended at the beginnit 
of the campaign are those who, thoug 
intending to vote, in the event did n 
vote. ; 


The authors of Marginal Seat, 195) 
do not take the view that, if all thos 
who voted Labour in 1951 and did né¢ 
vote in 1955 had been persuaded to g 
to the poll, would have voted Labou 
because the swing from Labour to Cor 
servative between 1951 and 1955 we 
present.among the non-voters as amon 
the voters in 1955. 

They do not believe, therefore, that th 
failure of the Labour organisation to ca 
out supporters was responsible for th 
fall in Labour’s share of the total vot 
But to those who know the constituenc 
it is not easy to accept the view that moi 
Labour votes could not have been wo 
if the local organisation had been mor 
vigorous before and more efficient durin 
the election. 


The main lessons agents will learn fror 
this book are: 


(1) That though the mass support of 
party is likely to be stable, people d 
change, especially between elections, s 
that propaganda is necessary to r 
convert waverers and to re-enthuse thos 
who may not vote. 


(2) During the election campaigi 
because only a very small number of tt 
electors have not made up their mind 
the campaign should be directed to tho: 
who are known supporters to ensure the 
do, in fact, vote. 


There are many other lessons to t 
learned from this book, but thos 
interested are advised to read it then 
selves. 


The alphabetical Register is a source of worry to agents in rural areas. 


Dealing with those Smiths 


nh 


sit 


Dick 


Bates explains how he has tackled the problem with the co-operation of the 
7 .: Electoral Registration sald icer 


RECENTLY, having to contest a 
county council by-election in a 
village having no local Labour Party, 
we were once more brought up against 
the problem of the Alphabetical Regis- 
ter, or the agent’s nightmare. 
' Those people working in rural areas 
will be familiar with this aspect of 
slectioneering and know how much 
lime it can waste. This particular 
village, like so many others, had several 
large families and these were naturally 
spread throughout the parish but 
prouped together on the electoral 
register. 

The Smith’s ran to 40 entries; the 
Turner’s came a poor second with only 
24 entries; the Saint’s, the Buddles, and 
the Wakelings could only muster a 
dozen. The Nightingale’s being, as 
everyone knows, very elusive, could 
only muster two! 

Faced with such a multiplicity of 
similar names, how does one sort out 
who is who? Our method is to prepare 
ordinary 5 x 3 record cards for each 
house and insert on the card the name 
or number of the house; the street; the 
electoral number and name of each 
member of the household. 


LOCAL KNOWLEDGE NEEDED 

In some cases, without local know- 
ledge, it is not possible to group the 
members of a household and here a 
card is written for each elector. 

On many alphabetical registers we 
find groups of houses, particularly 
council houses, which are numbered 
and it is possible to put these record 
cards into street order. For the 
remainder it is necessary to have some- 
one with local knowledge to do this 
and this can sometimes be done on the 
canvass, but if it can be done before, 


then it is by far the best. 

These record cards are then used as 
the basis of our canvass. Following 
the canvass we extract all those cards 
of people promising to vote Labour 
and, having them in the appropriate 
street order, we give each elector on 
them a street order number. Knocking 
up pads are written up for the Labour 
voters. The street order number off the 
record is used instead of the elector’s 
polling number. 


COMPLETE THE PROCESS 

To complete the process a conversion 
chart of polling numbers to street 
order numbers is compiled. One can 
either use the chart provided by the 
Eastern Regional Office, or compile 
one’s own—keeping in mind that only 
the numbers of Labour voters are 
used. 

That then is the theory. What 
happens in practice is often different. 
Even having canvass cards in street 
order can still give rise to difficulties 
on a dark night, and the same applies 
to knocking up cards. Another diffi- 
culty we find is that people in the 
villages do not use the poll cards pro- 
vided by us, and consequently, often 
do not know their polling number, and 
give their name instead. 

The only answer to this and the 
many difficulties still involved is to 
enlist local help. It is often the case 
that whilst local people will not help 
with canvassing or knocking-up, they 
will go with other people and help with 
the knowledge of who lives where and 
in which particular house. 

There is, however, another side to all 
this and that is the compiling of the 
register—where all our troubles start. 
It has always been my practice to try 


| tion of the People Regulations 1949, 


from alphabetical 
possible. 
REGISTRATION OFFICER DECIDES 


Regulation 2(1) of the Representa- 


dealing with registration, says “The 
names in each registration unit shall 
be arranged in street order unless the 
local authority whose clerk is the 
registration officer determine for any 
unit that alphabetical order is more 
convenient, or that the names shall be 
arranged partly in one way and partly 


- in the other”. 


On arriving in Huntingdonshire a 
year ago, I found that some 23,000 
electors in 78 polling districts were in 
alphabetical order. This represents 
about half the electorate of the 
division, The problem then—how to 
get these changed to street order? 

My first step was an interview with 
the Electoral Registration Officer. This 
was in March of this year when we 
met to discuss the arrangements for the 
county elections. We talked about the 
state of the register and it was left that 
if I could prove how any of these 
registers could be changed then he (the 
E.R.O.) would agree to do _ the 
changes. 

After surveying the registers for the 
constituency I came to the conclusion 
that, for this year, it would be advisable 
to claim only in respect of those regis- 
ters where a very large percentage of 
the entries already carried a house 
number or name, and street, or road. 

Thus, from the existing registers it 
was possible to claim that in 12 poll- 
ing districts, covering approximately 
4,000 electors, the registers could be 
changed to street order. Our claim was 
based upon an analysis of each regis- 
ter and included a table compiled of 
each register under the following head- 
ings: 


Polling District Parish 
Alwalton Alwalton 
Orton Longueville Orton Long 
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be partly one way and partly the ¢ 

In addition to this analysed infor 
tion, copies of registers from two 
constituencies in which I have wor! 
and supporting my claim, were enc or 
with the application. ’ peace. 

The result of the claim is that in Febry 
ary 1959 we shall have 12 registe 
changed to street order, covering abo) 
2,500 electors. Not all of those in tf 
claim are included, only seven to — 
exact, but we have the promise th 
further consideration will be given to- 
others next year. | 

So it will be seen that changes in tl 
register can be obtained. It is up to. 
to substantiate our claims with fact ar 
figure which, with a little research, cz 
be obtained. wy 
CHANGES NEXT YEAR is 

Next year we hope to get furthe 
changes. This will then bring us to thos 
villages in which we have many houss 
not numbered. We all know that in thes 
cases we get the answer that nothing ca 
be done until the Rural District Counce 
number the houses. 

Here I would suggest we must mak 
use of that part of the Regulation whic 
allows the register to be part and par 
In many villages we have groups <¢ 
houses which are numbered. In 
village mentioned in the early part <¢ 
this article the electorate is 956. Of the: 
some 250 live in council houses and a1 
other 100 live in houses which could t 
put into street order. So about a third ¢ 
this register could be in street order, ar 
that surely is an improvement, 

This then is the way we are dealir 
with our alphabetical registers. It wi 
take a number of years to get all tt 
improvements we need and are require 
but by putting forward a good case whic 
can be substantiated by fact and figur 
we hope to get improvements each yea 
One final word. Keep your members « 
the local authorities concerned ful 
aware of what you are trying to do. The 
can help. 


Electors on current Register 


' 
hi 
by 


In Numbered In Named Others, 
Houses Houses Farms, etc 
140 8 6 


552 31 27 
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IGNING ELECTION ADDRESSES _ 
by Len Sims ys 


4 N examination of the Return of As a Party we cannot afford to 
- Election Expenses at the 1955 waste money—because waste money 
eneral Election indicated that we do—when producing poor election 
proximately half of the total ex- addresses, ineffective window bills and 
nditure was spent on printing and _ indifferent posters. On the other hand, 
icity. Is such expenditure on well displayed election material is a 
iting and publicity justified? Do worthwhile investment and its return 
in fact, get full value for the money exceeds the expenditure. 

ent? How can we ensure that we will get 
The question as to whether such a the maximum value for our money? 
rge expenditure is justified is open to All that is really required is a little 
gument, but there is no doubt that in time, patience, a piece of paper and a 
any cases we do not get full value for pencil. 

€ money spent. The main item of printing at an 
‘One of the most inter esting things election is the election address. There- 
a printing is that, while its pro- fore let us look at the election address, 


etion is a highly technical job, most its purpose and what is required of it. 
us have an instinctive appreciation 


' what is good and what is bad 
iting. The reason for this is simple. 
“om an early age—from the time that 
> start scribbling letters in the sand 
'on the blackboard—we have been 
bjected to the influence of the 
inted word. 

Because of this constant contact 


Personal Link ; 

The election address has become a 
tradition, and I doubt if there are 
many candidates who would be pre- 
pared to break this tradition. Its pur- 
pose is to provide a personal link 
between the candidate and the electors. 
th the printed word, and because of Its requirement being that it should be 
e detailed study of advertising and ead and understood. 
effect upon the public, we have The address, therefore, should be 
come ‘conditioned’. We talk of sub- designed accordingly. If this is to be 
pinal advertising on the T.V., but a done effectively, the following rules 
nilar though not so subtle form has should be observed: 


en used by advertisers for years. For (1) The need to create interest, 
stance, think of the word ‘Guinness’ (2) To maintain that interest, 
d what automatically follows? (3) To make sure that what is being 


read is fully understood, 
and, in order to do this, the election 
address has to be 


in Differentiate 


We have reached a stage when, be- 
use of this conditioning, we can 


tinctively differentiate between good Brief, 

d bad printing. So, accepting the Pertinent, 

*t that typography, although a skilled Factual, 

de, is something that we all appre- Sincere. } 

te, have we put this understanding Bearing these points in mind, we 


o effect at elections? An examina- can proceed on the first stage of our 
n of the election addresses for- preparation of the election address. 
tded to us from time to time shows First, it is necessary to decide whether 
high standard on the one side and _ or not envelopes are to be used, and, 
ow one on the other. if they are, what size. It is necessary 


~! 
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to decide this right at the beginning, 
otherwise it is impossible to design the 
address. If envelopes are used, then 
the size should be such as to slip easily 
into the envelope with as few folds as 
possible. 

If the election address is to be posted 
or delivered without an envelope, then 
space must be provided at the appro- 
priate place on the address. 


Cut Evenly 

There is quite a bit of fun to be had 
in arriving at the size and shape of the 
address. The best way to decide is to 
get hold of a double crown poster, fold 
it in half, then again to make it in 
quarters, or any other variations. By 
doing this you will ensure that what- 
ever size you eventually decide upon 
it will cut evenly out of the sheet and 
so avoid waste of paper—and money. 

Having decided on the size, it is 
possible to think out what the address 
is to contain. Remember to bear in 
mind brevity, pertinence, factualness 
and sincerity. 

Now you need some ordinary white 
paper folded to the size you require. 
It is usually agreed that a photograph 
of the candidate is necessary—so let it 
be a recent one. See that the photo- 
graph bears a likeness to the candidate, 
but is not so touched up that it elimin- 
ates all lines and character. The size 
and style of the photograph must be 
decided—is it to be a portrait or an 
‘action’ photograph. 

Whatever is decided, cut a piece of 
coloured paper to the size and place 
it in position, making sure that the 
folds miss the eyes and mouth. 

The inside pages are usually reserved 
for the candidate’s message. If there 
is to be a banner heading across the 
top, this should be indicated. Make 
sure to have nice margins and avoid 
having the text so wide that it becomes 
difficult to read. 

All that needs to be done is to rough 
out the banner headline to indicate 
that wording is to go across the top of 
the inside pages, and then draw a panel 


to show where the text is to be. 
wording of the address can come 
—when the election is imminent. _ 

The front and centre pages settled, » 
come to the back page. A message fro: 
the candidate’s wife, ond poe he 
photograph with the family. Perhag 
short biographical details of the cand 
date, with the request that to suppo 
him the ballot paper should be marke 
thus... é 

Having roughed out the idea, it is q ii 
simple to make a layout and take it alo 
to the printer. Having decided on tk 
quantity, ask for an estimate of the co 
and how long it is likely to take to pr 
duce the address. At the same ine 
him to ‘cast up’ the area indicated f 
the candidate’s message and let you kno} 
how many words will be necessary 1 
fill the space—in 10 or 12 pt. type ay 
smaller). 

Later, when your candidate commence 
to draft his message, he will know exact 
how many words he has to write. 
information will avoid cutting and su 
editing the message later on. It also save 
time and money by avoiding the cost ¢ 
author’s corrections. | 
Do Layout 

There is nothing to stop one getting ¢ 
with this layout straightaway. By jugglir 
about with paper and pencil you will t 
surprised how interesting it becomes- 
and what satisfaction you will get whe 
a good election address is produced. 

One final point. The Postmaster-Gener. 
issues regulations regarding the procedu 
to be followed when candidates use tl 
free post at Parliamentary elections. O1 
of these regulations govern the size ar 
weight of the communication and rea 
as follows : 


Communications should be sent 
preferably in closed envelopes, but if 
that is impracticable they may be 
sent in open envelopes or wrappers 
or in the form of single cards or 
folders. Cards sent unenclosed must 
not be folded in any way and the 
material must be ordinary cardboard 
or paper not less than one hundredth 
of an inch thick and not more flexible 
than the stamped postcards issued and 
sold by the Post Office. Candidates 
wishing to dispense with envelopes 
are strongly recommended to consult 
Head Postmasters regarding the best 
method of making up the communi- 


i 
oe 
me 
3 
: 
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ns in wrappers or as folders, 
h may be gummed down or sent 
_Any printing on the address side 
tf a packet, folder, wrapper or card, 
ust be confined to the left-hand 
jalf, the right-hand half being 
reserved exclusively for the address. 
The words ‘Election Communication’ 
nust be printed, stamped or legibly 
BS yritten at the top of the address side. 
_ No packet, however made up, may 
ceed 2 oz. in weight, or be less than 
4in. in length or 22 in. in width. 
The maximum dimensions are as indi- 
ated below. 
ey 
;. Maximum Maximum 


oo length depth 
Packets in closed en- 

mvelopes ... ae lg 44” 
Packets in open en- 
& velopes —... M 
Packets in addresse 
wrappers ... see pola 34” 
Folders : es 
Cards (sent unen- 

_ closed) Sak $4 52” 41” 
-*The opening should not normally 
xceed 44”, exceptionally, objection will 
ot be raised to the use of envelopes not 
xceeding 34” in depth with a tuck-in flap 
long the top not exceeding 6” in width, 
or to the use of any other envelope 
ith a tuck-in flap if the opening does not 
xceed 44” in width. Candidates are 
scommended to use tongue and slot 
avelopes or envelopes with a special 
syice to prevent other small packets from 
ecoming entrapped. 

+Packets of this type which exceed 6” 
1 length must be secured so that no 
pening exceeds 44”. 

Candidates are advised to submit 
specimen envelopes, folders, wrapped 
packets or cards to the local Head 
Postmaster in good time in order to 
ensure that they conform with these 
Regulations. 


New Agents 


[HE following Agency appointments 
have been approved by the 


hamshire. For the ‘aa year Miss Butler 
has been employed by the Chichester 
Constituency Labour Party as member- 
ship officer. She is 22 years of age and 
has been a member of the Party for six 
years. Prior to being employed at 
Chichester she held various party offices 
at Gillingham. 

MR. F. DOBSON to Barons Court, 
On completing the Agents’ Training 
Course in December 1957, Frank Dob- 
son, aged 33, took up an appointment as 
assistant organiser at Oldham. He has 
been a member of the Party in Lancashire 
for nine years and now comes South to 
fill the vacancy in the highly marginal, 
Labour-held constituency of Barons 
Court, 

MR. E. ELDRED to Belper. Ted 
Eldred, 41 years of age, a member of the 
Party for 25 years, returns to the agency 
service after a period of 18 months as 
secretary of the Sheffield Co-operative 
Party. His first agency appointment was 
at Epping in 1947, which he left in 1948 
to take up a similar post at Hartlepools. 
From August 1956 until March 1957 he 
held the om of organising assistant for 
the Manchester area. 

MR. C. PAGE to Greenwich. Full-time 
agent at Shoreditch and Finsbury for the 
past four years, Charlie Page moves to 
Greenwich to fill the vacancy. He is 58 
years of age and has been a member of 
the Party for 33 years. By a coincidence, 
his service at Shoreditch and Finsbury 
commenced with a Parliamentary by- 
election in 1954 and ends with a Parlia- 
mentary by-election in 1958. 


Buy these two 
important publications 


@ Election Charts and Forms 
| /2d. post free 


@ Practical Illustrations of 
Committee Rooms 
| /8d. post free 


Obtainable from the Publications Dept. 


THE LABOUR PARTY - TRANSPORT HOUSE 
S.WI. 
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fational Executive Committee: 
MISS M. BUTLER to South Bucking- 
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How to present to the annual meeting satisfactory 
statements of the finances of the local party. 


1—STATEMENTS 
NEEDED 


(THE 31st December marks the end 
of the financial year and in the 
ensuing weeks treasurers will be pre- 
paring the annual accounts for presen- 
tation to the annual meeting. It is 
important for the proper management 
of the Party that both the officers and 
the members should know the require- 
ments for the financial business. 

For persons not trained to a proper 
appreciation of accounting and audit- 
ing techniques, it is quite easy to go 
astray over the requirements and the 
procedure. The three matters which 
seem to cause trouble and on which 
guidance is sought are: 

(1) The form of 

accounts, 

(2) The auditors’ report, 

(3) The procedure at the Annual 

Meeting. 

The most frequent error is in giving 
the name of ‘Balance Sheet’ to any 
financial statement which has a column 
of figures on either side and whose 
totals agree. A Balance Sheet proper 
is a special form of financial state- 
ment which shows the assets and the 
liabilities of an organisation. 


* 


Let it be made quite clear that there 
are three types of financial statement 
which must be presented by the 
treasurer to the annual meeting. 

(1) Receipts and Payments 
Account. This is a classified sum- 
mary of all cash transactions dur- 
ing the year showing on one side 
the cash balance at the 1st January 


the annual 
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to which is added all the oscil 
received during the year; and on 
the other side the cash spent dur- | 
ing the year to which is added the 
cash balance at the 31st December. | 

Being a statement of cash only, | 
it includes all receipts and pay-— 
ments whether or not they are in 
respect of that particular year, and 
whether they are of a revenue Or 
capital nature, provided they are | 
actually paid or received during — 
that year. 

A Receipts and Payments 
Account, showing only the cash 
position, is absolutely inadequate, 
and it is impossible to get a true > 
view of the year’s results. There- 
fore, an Income and Expenditure 
Account must be prepared. 

(2) Income and Expenditure 
Account. This is a classified sum- 
mary of all revenue items relating 
to the year, irrespective of whether 
the income has actually been 
received or the expenditure paid 
during the year. The statement, 
therefore, takes into consideration 
unpaid bills, depreciation and pay- 
ments made in advance. - 

In addition, the statement ex- 
cludes items relating to previous, 
or subsequent financial years and 
excludes all capital items, even 
though these items have been 
received and paid during the year. 
The final balance on the accounts 
represents the true surplus or 
deficit for the year, that is. the 
excess of income over expenditure 
or vice versa. 

(3) Balance Sheet. Whereas the 
income and expenditure account 
covers the whole twelve months of 
the year, a Balance Sheet is a state- 


ti tel spear a Decem- 
On one side it shows the 
and on the other side the 
ties and the balance of the 
tal account. 
The assets will include all property 
equipment (shown at cost, from 
ch is deducted the appropriate 
eciation to date), stocks of station- 
and literature, sundry debtors, 
nding amounts paid in advance, 
cash in hand and at the Bank. 
: ¥ 

e liabilities will include outstand- 
; unpaid debts and bank overdraft 
there is one. The Capital Account 
its alternate name—Accumulated 
md—is made up of transfers of all 

annual surpluses and deficits from 
¢ formation up to date and repre- 
the ‘net worth’ of the Party. 

e balance at the Ist January there- 

re Br oresents the excess of assets over 
bilities at that date and to this figure 
added the surplus on the Income and 
‘penditure Account or if a deficit, it 
deducted. Transferring the balance 
_ the Income and _ Expenditure 
count to the Capital Account 
ables both sides of the Balance Sheet 
‘agree in total and it is thus com- 
te. 
Having completed the annual 
counts it is the duty of the treasurer 
prepare a budget for the succeeding 
ar based on the costs of the previous 
ar and on the activities planned for 
» year ahead. The budget will be 
amined by the Finance Committee 
fore being submitted for the 
proval of the annual meeting. 


2—THE AUDITORS’ 
REPORT 


Auditing is a specialised job requir- 
not only integrity, but also a sound 
owledge of accounting and of the 
hnique of auditing. So often it 
ms that so long as someone is 
sointed as auditor and that someone 
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signs the accounts, 7 fae justice appears 


to have been done and the conscience 


satisfied. 

Many lay auditors appear to believe 
that any entry ‘in black and white’ is 
half-true and that a document, almost 
any piece of paper, supporting that 
entry is the other half of truth. The 
audit is usually a mere examination of 
the entries in the books and there is no 
enquiry as to what should be in the 
books. 

The frequent result of an audit is 
the writing of the archaic phrase 
‘Audited and found correct’. This 
phrase, while perhaps conveying little 
but otherwise acceptable to the un- 
initiated, is really quite meaningless 
and useless. 

* 


Therefore, audits by professional 
accountants are essential, and they, in 
accordance with statutory practice, will 
report: 

(iy whether they have obtained all the 
information and explanations which 
to the best of their knowledge and 
belief were necessary for their audit; 

(2) whether in their opinion proper books 
and records of account have been 
ept; 

(3) whether the Balance Sheet and the 
Income and Expenditure Account and 
the Receipts and Payments Account 
are in agreement with the books of 
account; 

(4) whether in their opinion : 

(a) the Balance Sheet gives a true and 
fair view of the financial state of 
affairs as at the 31st December; 

(b) the Income and _ Expenditure 
Account gives a true and fair view 
of the income and expenditure for 
the whole of the financial year; 

(c) the Receipts and Payments 
Account gives a true and fair view 
of the receipts and payments for 
the whole of the financial year. 

Where the auditors feel themselves un- 
able to accept any item im the accounts 
they must say so in their report—the 
phrase being ‘subject to... . (here follows 
ihe item) . Res, I OUT: opinion, the Balance 
Sheet gives a true and fair view, etc.’. 
The item in dispute must be clearly and 
precisely stated—an incomplete statement 


requiring further explanation is unsatis- 
factory. 

While it is no formal part of the 
auditors’ duty to criticise the financial 
policy of the party, this being for the 
members themselves to deal with, any 
observations made by the auditors ought 
to be carefully considered. Because of 
their detailed examination of the books 
and records, they frequently are in a better 
position than that of a layman to pass 
comment on the management of the 


- party’s finances. 


3—AT THE ANNUAL 
MEETING 


At the annual meeting the master copy 
of the accounts should be available for 
inspection by members. This master copy 
will be signed by the treasurer and chair- 
man of the party and will have the audi- 
tors’ written report and signatures on it. 
Copies of the accounts and the relevant 
auditors’ report should be duplicated for 
circulation to all delegates attending the 
meeting. 

The procedure to be followed in the 
presentation of the accounts is quite 
straightforward. 

It is now the practice, as a courtesy 
gesture, to call upon the auditors to read 
their written report—and when this has 
been done the chairman should thank 
the auditors for their services. 

The auditors’ report is attached to the 
master copy of the accounts and as they 
are the only persons able to express an 
opinion on them, no motion is required to 
approve or adopt the auditors’ report. 

Where any member raises a question 
on the auditors’ report itself, the chair- 
man will call upon the auditors to answer. 


* 


The chairman will now ‘move the 
adoption of the accounts for 195- as cir- 
culated’, and usually a seconder is 
required to the motion. It is quite un- 
necessary to read out the items on the 
accounts, if they are in the hands of dele- 
gates, but it is customary to give the 
treasurer, at this point, the opportunity 
of making comments on the financial 
affairs of the party. 

The meeting is now open to the mem- 
bers to discuss the accounts. When dis- 
cussion is ended, the chairman will put 
the motion to the vote of the meeting. 


ee 


are in no way 
accounts of the party duly _ 
that year whether the membe: _ the 
or not. To vote against the adoption 
tantamount to a vote of censure or of 
confidence in the officers, the exec 

committee and, in the last analysis, 1 
party itself. 3 

Where there is no confidence in 
officers, this will be reflected later in” 
proceedings of the annual meeting in 
election of new officers and a new Exec 
tive Committee. 4 

Where a vote of censure is involved 
is within the power of the annual me 
ing to make a future safeguard by ado, 
ing a standing order that any expenditv 
of over, say, £5, shall first be approv 
by the Executive Committee. As tf 
minutes of the Executive Committee < 
reported to the General Committee, « 
penditure is scrutinised as and when 
occurs. 

Proper attention must be given to fing 
cial matters by a local party throu 
regular monthly financial statemer 
budgetary control, and correctly drawn- 
annual accounts — proper attention 
essential to the effective management 


the party. 
Ron Fauldi 


@ FRIENDLY SERVICE 
© FAIR PRICES 


and of course the 


© DIVIDEND 


That’s another 
sign of the 


LONDON 
CO-OP 


i 
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NUMBER of folk have asked me 
how we managed to achieve a really 
sive victory in the County Council 
ion of 1958. I had contested the 
_ for the Labour Party on two pre- 
occasions, losing in 1952 by one 
; and in 1955 by thirteen votes. 
Vhen I was first asked to contest I 
appalled at the magnitude of the 
. The division consists of ten villages, 
t of them very scattered. It is a largely 
cultural area, and many of the houses 
e in ones, twos, or larger groups in 
‘ry inaccessible spots. 
1 have no car, and the party at that 
had not very much money, so I 
a that everything would have to be 


ne with as little expense as possible. » 


OT ENTICING 


It wasn’t an enticing prospect at all. 
owever, I was persuaded that this was 
thing I had to do, and our good com- 
de R. B. Stirling said that he would 
Ip me. This help enabled me to get 
it many of my election addresses per- 
mally, and to contact many of the 
ople in so doing. The rest were 
livered by my husband, who cycled 
zens of miles on this errand. 

I found it somewhat difficult to get 
liers and other helpers for the polling 
yoths. Everyone was most friendly, but 
hen asked to do one of the various jobs 
ey mostly found that they had other 
iportant things to do. 

I realised that in villages where the 
en worked on the farms and estates, the 
yners of which were mostly Tory, it 
ight be difficult, and did not press the 
int where a real reluctance was 
ident. 

Therefore, I had to get the polling 
oths manned to some extent with folk 
had sent over from my own village of 
sydon: not a good idea, really, as it 
d not inspire confidence in the villages 
find strangers working at the polling 
oths. However, it was the best I could 
, and I managed to run my opponent 
only one vote. 

In 1955 I was again urged to ‘have a 
’, and this time I felt that it was indeed 
} to me to try to get that one vote and 
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BY PERSISTANCE AND ORGANISATION. 


\ Suffolk County Seat was Gained 


a few more to go with it, thus securing 
another seat for the party. 

My local Labour folk, and my husband 
and I cycled miles giving out election 
addresses and contacting the people. It 
was a gruelling task. I was fortunate to 
have the use for the last ten days or so of 
a supporter’s car, but only in the evenings 
for a limited time. 

I utilised this kind and most opportune 
help to try to get the polling booths 
manned, but again with only very limited 
success. I lost the seat that time by 
thirteen votes. 

This brings me to the local election of 
1958. I was asked to try again, but I 
felt somewhat unwilling. I had taken on 
several quite onerous jobs for the Labour 
Party in the interim, and [ felt that an- 
other huge fight in the Wangford Division 
was too much to contemplate. But I was 
badgered, cajoled and eventually per- 
suaded to again allow myself to be nomi- 
nated. 

My husband said that he had lots of 
good ideas regarding the tactics of the 
contest, and my committee pointed out 
that as a result of the fund-raising scheme 
the Southwold and Reydon Labour Party 
were not short of funds, and that I need 
not cycle around, wasting valuable time; 
I could get a car to do work away from: 
Reydon. 


NEW TECHNIQUE 


I gave in, as they all knew I would. | 
had wanted for so many years to give 
the Labour Party this seat, which had 
previously been that of the Chairman of 
the Rural District Council, and was 
regarded by the Tories as their property. 
But I decided that a new technique was 
necessary; something which would en- 
sure that all the Labour votes were cast 
on polling day. 

It had troubled me at the previous two 
contests to find that on each occasion 
many promised Labour votes were not 
cast. We counted 170 on the second 
occasion, and I knew that these votes 
MUST be secured in order to win the 
seat. But how to get them, that was the 
question. 

I conned the problem over during the 
early days of the contest whilst the elec- 


is +, tion a 
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ion addresses were being prin 
time they were all ready for delivery I 
had made up my mind that only local 
support in each village would pull it off. 


Pe I already knew a few good supporters in 


each village, and I took my registers and 
election addresses to them, asking that 
they would put them in walking order; 
and from them I obtained the names of 
other convinced Labour people. 


GROUPS FORMED 


Night after night I went by car to 
village after village, gradually getting a 
little group of folk in each of them who 
were willing to help. From there it was 
fairly plain sailing. I told each commit- 
tee to mark up their register, and ex- 
plained all the little things about getting 
in votes that I had learned over four 
other county council contests. 

I told them that they would be respon- 
sible for polling day in their own village : 
that I would send them cars, but it was 
up to them to provide ‘pullers-out’ who 
knew the roads and lanes so that there 
would be no time wasted asking the way. 

Gradually, they became enthusiastic, 
and I knew that the thing was as good as 


SUT ee 


Personalities 


HUTA 


HS many friends will be sorry to 

learn that Frank Shepherd is ill 
and is not expected to return to his post 
as Southern Regional Organiser for some 
weeks. 

Frank has been working under a great 
strain in recent months which has made 
necessary a PSEnS a rest and treatment. 

* 


WHEN, during the war, Frank Shep- 

_ herd was appointed Administrative 
Assistant to the National Agent, the then 
National Agent, Mr. George Shepherd, 
thought it necessary to issue a circular 
making it clear that Frank was not 
related to him in any way. 

With the appointment of Mr. G. H. 
Williams, Assistant Regional Organiser in 
the West Midlands, to be his Technical 
Assistant, the present National Agent, 
Mr. A. L. Williams, has two officers in 
his department with his own surname, 
one of whom, the National Youth Officer, 
also has the same initials. 

He has no fear of charges of nepotism 


Spy aticieks yn. The 
: other’s houses, 
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were made to get the vote 
Nothing was left to chance, 
up my visits to my committees © 
very last evening. I contacted 
over the area each day during t 
time, renewing old acquaintanceships 
making sure that I had not been fc 
gotten. ; “Sek ok 4 
Cars had been arranged by M 
Durrant, our agent, in addition to ti 
local ones we had managed to secu 
and my son’s and Mr. Stirling’s. 
It was the constant use of a ca 
addition to careful planning and ha 
work from many people which mat 
victory possible. A lot of time had be 
wasted cycling from place to place 
the previous occasions, and I was 
Martha, anxious and troubled about mat 
things, and the over-all planning w 
subordinated to such things as delive 
ing election addresses in isolated spo 
This time we posted them. , 
There were many folk to thank aft 
the count, when I was found to be elect 


by a majority of 199. 
G. A. Y. HARRISO! 


Es 


since he is related to neither. He is su 
that members are aware that the c 
incidence arises from the fact that the 
are so many Williams’s of outstandi 
ability, and he does not propose to iss 
a. circular ! 
* * * 

A MONG the nominated election ager 

who are taking the special pos 
study course is Mr. Fred A. Warnes, 
Leeds, who is 73 years of age, thou 
only those who know him well wot 
guess it. 

Fred has been a member of the Am 
gamated Society of Woodworkers { 
many years, for 15 of which he yw 
District Secretary of the union in Lee 
and for a further two years was Cha 
man of the District Committee. 

He is to act as agent at the Gene 
Election in the Ripon constituency, wh: 
has been without a full-time agent sit 
Mr. R. Lee was appointed agent 
Shipley some months ago. 


Cc ISSION | POINTS 


ire 


ors to the poll? I agree with the 
s in December’s Labour Organiser 
the provision of more polling 
s and the better registration of 

ur supporters for a postal vote will 
'some way to meet the situation. But 
A will not go far enough. 

ecording to the Wilson Committee’s 
ort, last time in 79 per cent of the 
nstituencies Labour had fewer than 
of the small number of cars per- 
ited available all day on polling day, 
din 15 per cent fewer than half for 
rt of the day. The Tories had their 
Tmitted number nearly everywhere, 
d next time they will flood the marginal 
mstituencies with cars, as they used to 
. before the war. 
This is a situation that cannot be 
cepted with complacency... True, the 
ries are much better off for cars than 
> are, but many Labour supporters now 
Ve cars and they will lend them if they 
2 asked in the proper manner. It is 
t enough to rely on the list of car 
yners compiled by the agent over the 
ars as part of his routine. A capable 
d energetic member should be 
pointed as Transport Officer and he 
ould begin work at once. 
The Campaign Cards supplied for the 
ito Action’ campaign will be of great 
¢ to him when they are returned. 
pporters who have indicated that they 
> willing to lend their cars should be 
ited as soon as possible. Information 
ll be needed about the size and type of 
r and when it will be available, as well 
who is to drive it. 
Where a personal visit is not possible, 
letter should be posted to the car owner 
th a request that he should supply the 
‘ormation required and a stamped 
dressed envelope should be enclosed 
f the purpose. In any case, a letter 
ould be addressed to all who have 
ered their cars thanking them and 
aking it clear that the offer will be 
cepted. 
The Transport Officer will have a lot 
do before the election, but his hands 
ll be full when it comes. He will have 
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to make certain that the offers still hold 
good, and this will mean visiting, phoning 
or writing to each before polling day. 
When he knows how many cars he will 
have and when they will be available, he 
will need to plan with the agent their 
most effective use. Believe me, the 
Transport Officer will be a key worker 
at the next General Election! 


OLD AGENT 


AT NEWPORT TOO 


Tt was interesting to read David 
Maurice’s account of what Watford did 
to get a satisfactory registration of elec- 
tors. By less spectacular methods we in 
Newport did much the same thing. 


During the period when Forms ‘A’ were 
in circulation, a good deal of effective 
publicity was given by the ‘South Wales 
Argus’ to the importance of electors com- 
pleting and returning the forms. ‘You 
cannot vote— unless’ was a theme re- 
peatedly used. 


Now that we are working on Lists B 
and C, we have requested and obtained 
from the Registration Officer lists of all 
premises, on a polling district basis, from 
which he has had no form returned. 

Surprisingly enough, there were only 
215 premises listed out of a total of nearly 
30,000 to which forms were issued. 
Nevertheless, this information may enable 
us to get an additional 200 or so Labour 
supporters on to the register. 


The important thing about what is being 
done in Watford and Newport—and else- 
where, no doubt, is that the pre-requisite 
of good registration is a happy relation- 
ship with the Registration Officer and the 
local newspaper. With 73,000 electors, 
we in Newport need all the help we can 
get to keep a good register, and free 
access to the columns of the press and the 
Registration Office is nurtured as much as 
anything else in the Party organisation. 


EDWIN PLASTOW 


URING the past few weeks active 

workers have been heartened and 
encouraged by the lead given by the 
National Executive Committee in launch- 
ing the ‘Into Action’ campaign. 

We were delighted with the magnificent 
pamphlet The Future Labour Offers You. 

This goes far to provide the incentive 
to put our case to our friends, neighbours 
cea workmates with all the vigour we can 
command. Indeed, deliveries lag behind 
immediate requests for copies, but that 
will be put right by the time the cam- 
paign gathers momentum early in the 
New Year. 

However, the selling of the pamphlet 
and other vital tasks cannot be success- 
fully carried through unless we expand 
considerably the number of active workers 
at our disposal. If we succeed in manning 
the ‘Into Action’ machine, the same per- 
sonnel will be at their posts in readiness 
for the General Election, that cannot be 
long delayed. 

Although the pamphlet represents the 
colourful aspect of our work, the Cam- 
paign Guide deals with the hard facts. It 
should be studied in detail by all mem- 
bers playing a leading part in the cam- 
paign. The excellent advice must be used 
and adapted, where necessary, to suit 
local needs. 

The third piece of literature offered to 
parties at an amazingly low price is the 
Campaign Card. This concerns the real 
job, securing many more canvassers, dis- 
tributors, writers, typists, subscription 
collectors, etc. Can it be done? Tackled 
in a business-like way it certainly can, 
and an interesting experiment in a Home 
Counties constituency containing a New 
Town amply proves this. 


SPECIAL EMPHASIS 

This constituency agent, when planning 
a week’s membership campaign, felt that 
special emphasis must be placed on the 
securing of active workers. He knew that 
large numbers of new members would be 
enrolled, and _ initial subscriptions 
collected. 

Maybe a few new members could be 
persuaded to assist with future collections, 
but was this going far enough? Was it 
sufficient to hope that some of the new 
recruits would attend their ward meetings 
to become active in other ways? 

It was decided to try to obtain offers of 


Douglas Garnett, Eastern Counties 
Assistant Regional Organiser tells 
how, from 282 new members en- 
rolled in a week’s campaign, ninety- 
six volunteered for active service 


and eighty-five agreed to display 
window bills. F 


* 


help with various jobs at one and 
same time as the new member was_ 
rolled. Immediately the members 
form was completed and the card isst 
the new member was handed a duplicz 
form headed ‘What I will do for 
Labour Party’. 

In all, twelve jobs were listed, rang 
from ‘collector’ to ‘election mee 
steward’. In fact, there was sometk 
for everyone even if it meant only a 
alongside ‘Will show a window bill’. 
each case the jobs form was taken ai 
by the canvasser and in nearly e\ 
instance some help was offered. 

Three students and the prospec 
candidate played a major part in 
week’s campaign which yielded rem 
able results. Two hundred and eighty- 
new members were enrolled, contribu 
in total £15 14s. 6d., an average of 1s. 
per member. 

But the overall result in terms of | 
workers was even more encouraging. 
look at the haul: 16 subscription co! 
tors, 7 canvassers, 39 writers, 3 typist 
committee room clerks, 6 drivers anc 
offers to deliver literature. In addit 
85 agreed to display window bills at 
next General Election. 

Encouraged by such success, this a 
is pressing on with the vital job of c 
piling lists of workers. 

Electoral records are valueless ur 
we have the manpower to make 
fullest use of them. We must secure 
men and women to tackle the vital ¢ 
tion jobs. When the General Elec 
date is announced how much easie 
will be for the ward and polling dis 
organisers to contact people who wil 
ready and waiting to get on with the 
work of securing the maximum Lal 
vote. 

‘Do it now’ rather than ‘leave it | 
later’, should be our watchword. 


ABOUR BACKS 


LOWING the decisions of the 
1916 Conference, the National 
cutive Committee and the Parlia- 
ary Labour Party continued to 
jue the approved policy in connec- 
with the war. However, when the 
ith Coalition Government was 
royed by methods which were not 
ntenanced by the Labour Move- 
ent, it became necessary for the Party 
reconsider its attitude, 

en Lloyd George re-formed a 
ernment, the National Executive 
ymmittee and the Parliamentary 
ybour Party, after receiving a report 
ym Arthur Henderson as to how the 
w Prime Minister intended to 
velop his administration, a joint 
ion was taken to seek an interview 
Lloyd George. 

He outlined his proposals both in 
ation to the persecution of the war 
d Home Affairs, and he expressed a 
sire to have the co-operation of the 
bour Party. He foreshadowed strong 
tion in regard to food distribution, 
bilisation of labour, and important 
velopments in provision of home 


rcs. 


ng Debate 


After Lloyd George had replied to a 
mber of very pointed questions, the 
bour representatives withdrew to 
asider what was regarded as a most 
ious situation. A long debate ensued 
‘a joint meeting of the National 
ecutive Committee and the Parlia- 
mtary Labour Party. Finally, the 
rty decided to associate itself with 
‘new administration. 

[hese decisions were not approved 
the 1917 Annual Conference with- 
| a very heated debate, the main 
Dosition being led by delegates from 
‘Independent Labour Party and the 
vly affiliated British Socialist Party. 
the end the motion moved by 
hur Henderson approving the 
ions of the National Executive 
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LLOYD GEORGE 


Committee was carried by an over- 
whelming majority. 

Despite the disruption caused by the 
war, membership was still growing, 
and had reached 2,219,764. Affiliated 
Trades Councils now numbered 119, 
and Local Labour Parties 80. 

The finances were still improving. 
The balance in hand at the beginning 
of 1916 was £15,281, and the National 
Executive Committee decided to invest 
£14,000 in Treasury Bills. 


Agents’ Grants 


During 1916 a total of £694 18s. 6d. 
was paid to twenty-three Local Labour 
Parties to assist in maintaining agen- 
cies. The maximum grant per con- 
stituency was raised from £32 10s. Od. 
per year to £40, as there had been an 
increase in agents’ salaries. The con- 
ditions attaching to the new rate were 
that all applications should be accom- 
panied by a statement showing the 
position of the party, in the case of 
existing agencies the applications must 
be accompanied by information con- 
cerning the agent’s salary, the source 
from which it was derived, and the 
balance sheet. 

New appointments had to be made 
in consultation with Head Office. All 
applications had to be submitted to the 
National Agent so that he could have 
an opportunity to advise on the short- 
list. Where deemed necessary the 
National Executive Committee had a 
right to be represented when the 
appointment was made. 

The finances of the local parties were 
considered, as a-result of a resolution 
being carried at the previous year’s 
conference which called upon the 
National Executive Committee to draft 
a scheme dealing with the organisation 
of, and financial support to, local 
organisations, with a view to establish- 
ing a uniformed system of financing 
municipal and urban district council 
elections. 


Lab 


Riverside Workers’ 


questionnaire was sent to Local 
our Parties and Trades Councils, 
the replies confirmed beyond any 


and 


| doubt that equalisation of political 


fund contributions, which had been 


envisaged, was out of the question, as 
there was great variation in the politi- 
cal 


contributions paid by trade 
unionists. 


In those days the range of political 


levy varied from twopence per member 


per year in the Dock Wharfe and 
Union to two 
shillings per member per year in the 
British Steel Smelters’ Association. — 
Although the National Executive 
Committee could not act on the resolu- 
tion, its report made a very strong 


‘appeal to all trade unions to bring 


themselves within the scope of the 


Trades Union Act, 1913. The unions 


were also called upon to make it 


‘possible for their branches to have 


political funds available out of which 
they could assist local parties both by 


’ way of affiliation fees and donations 


to local election funds. 


Joint Board 


At the previous year’s conference the 
Miners’ Federation had been successful 
in carrying the reference back of a para- 
graph in the report relating to the recon- 
struction of the Joint Board. The miners 
were also successful in carrying a similar 
resolution at the Trades Union Congress 
the following year. 

This resulted in the Joint Board being 
reconstructed with its representation con- 
fined to the Parliamentary Committee of 
the Trades Union Congress and the 
National Executive Committee of the 
Labour Party. The General Federation 
of Trade Unions was excluded. 

The issue of the serious lack of Labour 
Magistrates had not been overlooked dur- 
ing the year, A circular had been sent 
to correspondents in 987 Magisterial areas 
in England and Wales. The replies 
showed that out of 8,263 Justices of the 
Peace only 287 were Labour. The 653 
areas which were not covered by the 
circular were mainly rural, or areas where 
there was no Labour organisation. It 
was thought very unlikely that there was 
any Labour Magistrate in those areas. 


speci 
sentative of al ] I 
mittee and the Parliamentary Labe 
Party to consider the question. < 2 
tration and electoral reform. Con 
also 
move 


all our past system of enfranchis 
and registration, and that the only 
tion of the difficulties that had arisen ¥ 


adult suffrage, including women. 


Electoral Reform 


It called for registration to be so 
ducted that every properly quali 
person should have the opportunity 
voting at elections which entailed a 
period of qualification and continu 
registration. It called for the redistri 
tion of electors and, finally, declared t 
no elections must be conducted on 
existing register and before the chan 
called for in the resolution had bs 
made. », 

The National Agent’s report dr 
attention to several important devel 
ments in organisation. Much attenti 
had been given to strengthening the Pa 
in South Wales, and at a conference h 
in Cardiff attended by Egerton P. Ws 
and J. Wignall, on behalf of the Natio 
Executive Committee, a Federation 
Divisional Labour Parties in South Ws 
was established. 

Williams Holmes, one of the Pa 
Organisers, had spent a considerable ti 
in Norfolk, where he had addressec 
considerable number of successful mx 
ings, prior to the National Union 
Agricultural Labourers’ ballot under 
Trades Union Act. This ballot resul 
in a majority in favour of political acti 
and the union affiliated to the Lab 
Party. 

A call for help came from another 
of the country. Labour’s progress ° 
not being confined to the industrial ar 
Cornwall called for assistance, as Lab 
was on the march. The help of 
organiser was promised. 


S. E. BARK 
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‘to Agents and Secretaries ia 


~ SHOWS. CARNIVALS, ES, 
GYMKHANAS, ETC. 


You are invited to write to us for attractions. We Fe 
can book you: 


SENSATIONAL AERIAL ACTS ? POLICE TRAINED ALSATIAN — 
(UP TO 200 ft. HEIGHT) } DISPLAYS 2 


CIVILIAN HORSE DISPLAYS ) SHEEP DOG DEMONSTRATIONS _ || 
COMEDY TRICK CYCLISTS 


: | TOURING CIRCUS ~ 
ee, CIVILIAN MOTOR CYCLE ? WIRE WALKERS 

DISPLAY TEAMS ? peRFORMING DOGS 
AQUATIC DISPLAYS ? ACROBATS 


CHILDREN’S ENTERTAINERS 4 ETC. ETC. 
FIREWORK DISPLAYS as 
Prize Brass and other civilian bands ih he 
Leading Dance Bands | 


on) 


ed 


es PONY & OTHER EQUESTRIAN 
i ACTS 


x 


SUGGESTIONS CAN BE MADE AND LIST OF ATTRACTIONS 
WITH BROCHURES WILL BE SENT 


IN THE PAST WE HAVE SUPPLIED ATTRACTIONS FOR A 
LARGE NUMBER OF LABOUR RALLIES, FETES, ETC. 


T. B. PHILLIPS LTD. 


Northgate House, Weston Road, Gloucester 


Telephone: Gloucester 22807 Telegrams: Bookings Gloucester 


} 
ae || 
STATE YOUR REQUIREMENTS, ALSO DATE, WHEN | 


Ee ee Lae ae a eee, Sere Se 


wwe 
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ie ; 9 in. x 4 in. 


Under 10,000... | 13/3" See 
10,000.— 24,000...) 07/6 er 
: 25,000 — ‘49,000... a) “7 
f 50,000 — 99,000 _... wie 16/65 ee 
100,000 —249,000 _.... at > AG} “2 eae 
250,000 and over. = 15/4 ; 


All prices are per thousand and include printing, 
purchase tax and delivery 


— 


SAMPLES ON REQUEST TO 
J. B. SHEARS & SONS 
LIMITED 


_ 191 New King’s Road, Fulham 
: London, S.W.6 | 


Telephone: RENown 2704 
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